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~ ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


ESSAY ON MANURES 


Presented to the Cheshire, V. H. Agriculture! Soci- | bandry. 


ety, in 1823, by Luxe Howe, Esq., for which a, 
premium was awarded by said Society. 


| indueace, which a proper management and appli- 
cation of manure have on his crops. Hence arise 
Inconsistencies, and a want of system in his hus- 
He fences in his fields, and carefully se- 
cures his crops ; but while his cattle are consum- 
| ing them in the winter, they are permitted to drop 


| 


The increasing attention to agriculture, aided | their dung in the road, and by the side of streams, 


by late chemical discoveries, has excited that in- | 
terest in the subject, which its importance merits. 
It is indeed singular, that it should have been left 
to the present age to make some of the greatest 


improvements in the first occupation of man, the | 


cultivation of the soil. This fact is an evidence, 
of the favourable influence of science on practical 
husbandry. 

Had Virgil united with his powers of poetry a 
knowledge of chemistry,his Georgics would not on- 
ly have kindled in his countrymen a love of agricul- 
ture, but have introduced that train of correct in- 
formation on the subject, which would have con- 
tinued to progress, while science itself slumbered. 
It would not then perhaps, have been said, that ot 
the expiration of the I#th century, agriculture was 
in no higher state of improvement, than during the 
days of Vir,il and Cincinnatus. 

Every farmer should have, at least some gene- 
ral principles, to govern him in the cultivation of 
his farm. Mere matter of fact know! ledge, though 
very useful, is too limited for the various circum- 
stances and changes of husbandry. He need not 
have a minute knowledge of chemistry, but should 
possess that general information of those princi- 
ples which have a near relation to all his opera- 
tions. 

The main points of inquiry in the art of agricul- 
inure, are how to give fertility to weak and sterile 
and to renovate such as are worn out by fre- 
guent cropping, with the least expense. These 
objects are, principally, effected by the due appli 
cation of animal and vegetable substances, in the 
state of decomposition; and of those articles, 
which promote this state in these materials in the 
soil, and are themselves convertible into vegetable 
nutriment. Whatever is productive of these et 
fects, may correctly be called manure ; and 
proportion, as these materials abound, to a certain 
degree, is the fertility of soil. 

It has been discovered, that, such being the veg- 
etable economy, plants are incapable of absorbine 
soli substances, however minutely divided. This 
fact alone would confute the theory of Tull anc 
others of his day, that earthy matter is the true 
vegetable nutriment ; an! that manure is only use- 
ful in mechenically pulveri ing the soil. To pro 
duce this necessary state of solution of anima! ana 
vegetavle substances, is the principal use of fer- 
mentation. 

As the earth unmixel] with these ingredients, is 
pérfectly sterile, it is a Wise provision of the Au 
thor of nature, that the vegetable growth of one 
year may become vegetable food for the succeed- 
ing. But the products of cultivated land, are re 
moved for the sustenance of man and animals. It, 
therefore, depends on the good management of the 
farmer, whether he restores a sufficient substitute 
for what he hes taken from his farm, to continue 
its fertility. 

Every farmer does not correctly appreciate the 


soils, 


| to be w ashed from his farm. Like a severe task 
master, he makes the same exactions of his fields, 
without supplying them with the means of perform- 
ing their annual tasks. 

The farm yard is the greatest source of manure. 
On its situation and construction will depend con- 
siderably the quantity, which will be made and} 
preserved. ‘These objects require, that the yard) 
should not be too extensive, be raised at the bor-! 
ders, and have a good and firm bottom. A learn- 
ed and venerable writer inthe N. H. Patriot, over 
the signature of “ Cincinnatus ;” 


observed by every farmer.* 
uons, there will be at times overflowings which 


overflowings be received by land, which may be 
benefitted thereby. But if circumstances will not 
permit this, an excavation or a cistern, might be 
made, at the lowest part, either just without or 
within the yard, 

Sir John Sinclair says “ the more opulent (Flem- 
ish) farmers pave, and line with bricks, the recep- 
tacles of their dung, which is kept constantly 
plunged in liquid matter. 


als; or carry out the 





hogsheads, soon after it is collected; and scatter 
it on grass land as a top dressing, or on fields be- 
fore sowing. No manure exceeds this in rich 

ness, consisting of urine and the soluble parts of 
vegetables, more or less dilute’; which from their 
saline impregnation, greatly promote the absorp. 
tion of moisture in the soil. 


In the winter, straw, buts of corn, litter, &c. will 
collect inthe yard, somewhat in proportion as the 
farmer ! been diligent in making mamre for 


preceding crops of ¢ 
farmer will 


'pairlous 
the 


in 
ard, in 


rain and hay. N 
neglect to cart 


to hits 


fall and gpring, mould, mud, sods, &c. taken fron 
the sides of the road, cavities and low groun:s, or 
his farm. A quantity of these wi!l be required 


after the yard is cleared in the fall. 1 sort of 
sround work of accumulating materials: ens, in 
the spring, a similer quantity will be waprted for 
the same purpose, if it be thought expecient to 


as 





* We have not seen those directions. We co 
not doubt, however, of their utility. The dJirec- 
tions given by J. Buc, Esq. of Albany, published 
in the New England Farmer, vol. iv. page 4 ap 
near tous to be the best for American farmers, 








which we have seeu.—Editor. 


The fbrovs parts of 
vegetables are, in this manner, completely decom-| plan, some provident farmers raise the floors, and 
posed, and four tons of such manure will go as far| throw beneath them loam or some absorbent ma- 


| 


No. I. 


use the manure collected inthe preceding fall and 
vinter ; otherwise for a covering to defend the 
manure from evaporation, and the scorching of the 
;sun. Late in the summer these materials should 
{be well mixed by the plough, which would equal- 
ize the fermentation, and much improve the whole. 
But this should not be done unless another cover- 
ing can soon be afforded, as the loss from the es- 
cape of elastic fluids, would be greater than the 
benefits resulting {rom the operation. When the 
manure is thinly spread at the outer edges of the 
yard, it may be well, during summer months, to 
| scrape it towards the centre or thicker parts. 

As the quantity and richness of the manure, de- 
pend much on its mixture with the excrements of 
the cattle ; no farmer, attentive to his interest will 





| Suffer them while fed from the barn to go at large, 


or out of the yard for water. By confining the 


and the first No.| cattle to the yard at such seasons, he would save 
of the N. H. Agricultural Repository have both) enough in two years, in ordinary circumstances, 
given very particular and judicious directions, for} to procure water for them by aqueducts, or well 
the construction of barn yards; which ought to be) and pump. 

After these precau- | 


Few farmers correctly estimate the 
urine as a manure. 


value of 
To preserve the cattle dry, 


will carry from the yard « portion of the most nu-| they make holes through the floor of the leantos, 
tritious manure. This would require, chat these|to drain off the liquid excrements. 


No one will 
question the importance of keeping cattle dry ;— 
but this may be effected without so great a sacri- 
fice. Perhaps the best constructed leantos are 
those which have cellars under them, into which 
are thrown dung, litter, &c. Here nothing is lost, 
but with a moderate degree of heat, undue fer- 
mentation is prevented; and the manure is not 








bleached by rains, nor carried away by evapora- 
tion. Where the situation will not admit of this 


as five collected and kept with less precaution. terials, which will receive and retain the liquid 
As most farmers wi!l not be at the expense of lin-| matter, that may escape through the cracks and 
ing these receptacles, they should furnish them) fissures. 
abundantly with cbsorbing and putresceut materi- | negligence or want of time in the other, may pre- 
liquid matter in casks, or| 


But, as the situation in one case and 


vent either from being adopted, it would be a good 
improvement to construct the floors impervious to 
the urine, and sufficiently descending to carry it 
from the cattle. By these means they would be 
kept dry and warm, and the dung thrown from the 
leantos would be of a superior quality. But such 
manure contains so much soluble matter that it is 
peculiarly exposed to loss, if suffered to remain 
long uncovered at the barn windows. This might 
prevented by building cheap sheds over the 
heaps. Owing to the greater care, that horses be 
kept clean and warm, less error prevails in con- 
straciing their stables. More litter is incorporat- 
ed with their dung, which cives to it an addition- 
al »bsorbing quality. But a great error prevails 
in the management of this dunc, in permitting it 
to remain too long in heaps besice the stalls. In 
this sitvation, excessive fermentation takes place 
and it becomes scorched, or what is called in the 
Elinburgh Encyelopeia, fire fanged, the greatest 
olstacle to the rotting of dung, that can be expe- 
rienced. But the greatest loss is not from this 
chorred state, but from the gaseous escape of the 
fertiliving particles. 
It thus loses perhaps one half its value. The 
farmer has it in his power, to prevent this loss, 
with but little trouble ; by spreading it on the yard 
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nr —_————s 
with the more moist and less fermentable dung of | 
the cattle. He will thus improve the quality of, 
both. At large stables, where horses only are | 





for manure, should be mixed with other substan- | 


ces. ‘The Chinese, whose economy is said to ex- 
tend to the saving of the hair shorn from the head, 


kept, the dung should be often removed, or the jand the paring of their nails, mix marl with it, and 


heaps enclosed in a yard for swine. The hogestye;when properly dried, it is a merchantable 


article 


with a yard, is a prolific source of manure. It is | with thei. Frequent applications of a small quan- 


the observing and industrious farmer’s manure fac- 
tory. in which, his busy labourers will earn their | 
bread if supplied with the raw materials. In esti- 
mating his profits from the swine, he will add to 
their amount of pork the labour they perform in 
furnishing manure for the farm. Mucir that is put | 


tity of lime, will prevent the unpleasant effluvia. 
It should be carried out at least in the spring 


‘and fall, and mixed with other manure, or earth. 
. [ To be concluded next week. ] 


| BURYING BEES IN WINTER. 


Mr Fressenpen—For the information of a cor- 


into the yard, will require more moisture than the ' respondent, I sent you an account of an experiment 
natural soil, in some situations, will afford. The | made by a Mr Avyais of this town, (see New Eng- 


sink by proper ducts, when situations permit, | land Farmer, vol. iv. page 339) and also stated I 


would supply the requisite quantity of water, and |14q understood a Capt. TickNor of Plainfield, N. | 


much richness to the manure. If the sink water | 
is not wanted, or cannot be used for this purpose, | 
it should be conveyed to the kitchen garden. It; 
would sufficiently enrich ground enough, to pro- | 
duce the garden vegetables for the family. When) 
the subsoil of the hog yard is not hard clay or | 
gravel, some provident farmers lay a flooring of | 


timber or stone. Into this yard he will first haul | Mr Bartirrr—lIn answer to your request for, 


H. had practised that method with success for sev- 
eral years. 

A few weeks since I wrote to Capt. Trcknor 
for information upon the subject. His answer I 


forward you for publication. 
Yours respectfully, L. BARTLETT. 


t j r ; ro . * ls . ° . . 
a quantity of loam, sods, &c. After these, straw, | information on keeping light swarms of Bees thro’ 
cobs, brakes, briers, garden weeds, Canada this- ‘the winter by burying them in the ground ; the 
tles, and field vines, particularly those of the po-| fact is, [ have wintered light swarms of Bees for 


tato, will be thrown in, at their proper season.— ‘a number of years by burying them in the ground. | 


From the Bratlleborough Messenger. 


| APPLES FOOD FOR FARM STOCK, 


| Our fathers, in the first settlement of this coun. 


_try, were careful to provite for themselves exten- 
sive orchards ; and a good supply of their favor - 
ite beverage, cider: so that now, in fruitful years, 
/we have a superabundance of fruit,and cider “runs 
| down our streets like a river.” For some years, it 
| has been sold, in most of our towns, for fifty cents 
per barrel, which is barely suflicient to pay for the 
{labour of making. Apples in the orchard, are 
‘worth about as much, as wood in the forest was 
fifty years ago, when a man would thank you for 
carrying it off, or burning it up. 
Apples have been go exclusively devoted to mak- 
| ing cider, that many believe them to be good for 
‘nothing else, and look upon it as kind of sacrilege 
, to appropriate them to any other use. Some good 
old women predicted, that the curse of God would 
follow me, because I let my hogs runin the or- 
‘chard and eat my apples. Instead of making meat 
out of iy apples, they would have me convert 
them into cider, and my cider into that most 
| wholesome and cheering of all drinks etder-brandy. 
| Many suppose, that as a food for animals, they are 
/useless and worse than useless. Their cattle have 
‘at times broken into their orchards, and they have 


r , ae : nae“ wal : ; . always found, that their cows have been dried up 
The potato vines should be thrown into heaps, | phe method I have taken is to pick out a spot of} Ay i : Ps 


yard, when they are prepared for them. Thistles | not their : rie rie er: 
} ? ys it cor lds 3 é : iey 
‘larger than the hive, and about 18 inches deeper | nll eMpipeas ap und will they 
by slight fermentation. As green succulent seeds ‘the bottom of the hive, caulk all the holes up tight, | 


are : ’ ‘ : fo .}and their cattle otherwise injured.——But would 
when they are pulled, to be carted to the manure dry ground where there will be no probability of es ga lag ots, aed eg ee 
{water’s coming to it; dig the hole considerably | mir ; gis a » 99 
and other weeds should be gathered before they | breaking 
. . { 1 . > » Sm 
become seeded, as their seeds are not destroyed ; : “ | thence conclude that corn is a hurtful food? The 
° ir seeds n the heieht of your hive. Puta board under ; 
| than the heigl y ‘very fact that cattle are hurt by them, when eaten 
readily ferment, occasional additions of absorbing 
materials should be added to retain their volatile 


and soluble parts. 


These may in part be furnished from scrapings 


lw ° ° . ° “ B 
| fill the vacancy round the hive with straw, cove 
over so deep that no frost may reach it. 


‘but some time in November, before the ground 


around the house and yards, of dirt, old shoes, ‘freezes up. The time for taking them out would 


“ hair, rags, and feathers.” 
be gained, cleanliness and substantial profit. It is 
an alinost universal practice with our farmers, to 
cart their pomace to some spot by the side of the | 
road, there to remain for years where its supposed | 
deleterious qualities may do no harm to the soil. 
The pomace contains a considerable quantity of | 
saccharine matter, notwithstanding the operations | 
of the millon it. This is a rich food of plants, and | 
a constitueut of most vegetables. By fermenta- | 
tion, it produces acetous acid ; so do other vege- | 
table substances in greater or less proportion. 

The straw necessarily mixed with it increases | 


Thus two objects will| he the fore part of April, perhaps sooner,—some- 


what as the season may be. Some care should be 
taken, if the weather should be bad after they are 
taken out, to see if they have honey ; if not, feed 
them. The last winter I buried two swarms, but 
lost one of them. One of my neighbours buried 
three, and they all lived. 
Your ob’t serv’t, 
JOHN TICKNOR. 
Plainfield, (N. H.) Sept. 23, 1826. 


COUNT RUMFORD. 
Mr Fessenpen—t ermit me, through your pa- 


r it | 


As to the exact time to bury them, I have none ; | 


to excess, proves them to be a wholesome and nu- 
'tricious food ; for J believe cattle will eat nothing 
|to excess (when not driven to it by excessive hun- 
i ger) except what is healthful and nourishing. 
| That apples are nutritive is evident from the 
| fact, that when eaten freely, they abate the ap- 
‘petite for other food ; and persous have, in many 
|instances, been known to live wholly upon them 
|for alength oftime. Mr D , of W. in a state 
of mental derangement, would eat no food but ap- 
ples for fear of being poisoned , and he lived upon 
them forty days without injury to his health or 
‘flesh. The spirit, which the juice of apples yields, 
‘is another proof of their nutritive qualities. Most 
}animals are very fond of them. When apples and 
potatoes are thrown together to hogs, the apples 
will all be eaten first. 

I have tested, by ten years experience, the value 





its value. It is said as an evidence against its use, | pet, (which is friendly to all useful improvements) of apples, as a food for animals. I keep five or 
that it destroys vegetation where it lies. So do, to state that the late Gen. E. H. Deasy, of Lon- six hogs in my orchard, upon nothing but apples 
less quantities of ashes, dung, urine, &c. But the donderry, was, I believe, the first person who in- 


apple seeds germinate on the heap, and would 
grow thrifty if earthy matter were mixed with the 
pomuce. It might be made into valuable manure 
by incorporating it with compost materials, or, 
which perhaps would be better, it might be thrown 
into the hog-yard, As putrefactive fermentation 
takes place slowly in pomace, lime or ashes should 
always be added to it, when put into a compost 
heap. 

The dung of fowls is a rich manure. For its 
fermentable qualities, it is used by tanners in the 
preparation of hides in the process of tanning. It 
is therefore a valauble addition to coarse and un 
fermentab'e manure. While the farmer pays 
proper regerd to cleynliness in his barns, he shoul: 
not be uarmine ful of economy. 


troduced Count Rumford’s roasters, and other ap- 


writer of this has witnessed at Gen. Dergy’s house 
near Salem, the most extensive range that has 
ever been set in this country. 

Since the introduction of this apparatus, there 
have been made, I un'erstand, at the manufactory 
of the late Joseph Howe, and since his death by 
his son, upwards of five hundred roasters or ovens. 
Two of a large sive are in use constantly at the 
Institution at Andover—and at the Exchange Cof 
fee House and other large establishments in this 
city. And it is very seldom that a house is now 
built without some part of the Count’s plan for 
cooking or washing being attached. 

My object in sending you the above is, that the 





This primipt'e woull apply to the necessary.— 
Night-soil, both for convenience and preparation 


credit of introducing the work may Ye given to 
Gen. Dersy. RUMFORD. 


paratus for cooking, into the United States. The. 


and a little swill; and have uniformly found them 
‘to grow and gain flesh faster than hogs fed upon 
any thing else except grain. On the first of No- 
_vember they are very decent pork ; after which TI 
| feed them about six weeks on grain before I kill 
them; and I believe [have as fat hogs, and as 
,good pork, as my neighbors, who give to their 
hogs double the quantity of grvin that [ do to mine. 

Having proved by experiment tie utility of ap- 
ples as food for hogs, I next turned my horse into 
a small orchard, which would yiel! about as many 
as he would eat. A neighbor of mine, a very ju- 
dicious farmer, seeing my horse in my apples, in- 
formed ine, that [ should spoil my horse—that he 
wonld get poor, and that [coull not fat him in 
the whole winter. Though somewhat alarmed 
»y this informition, I determine? to persist in the 
« periment lbad begun, and T form! the result ex- 





uctly the reverse of the prediction. My horse 
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never Tune desh faster, a and experienced no in-: tention of Saeniee ee own large orchards, espe- 
cially this season, when food for cattle is scarce. 


jury whatever. 

” 'The two past years I kept fatting cows and oxen 
in an orchard, where they could be full fed with 
apples, and witli obviously good effects. I have 
never known cattle fat faster on grass and pump- 
kins, or raw potatoes, than mine have on apples. 
Care must be taken not to turn them in hungry 
at first, as they will certainly eat to excess and 
inj: ire themselves ; and If they have not a full sup- 
ply, there may be danger, when there is abun 
dance of apples beaten off by storms ; but a little 
care Will prevent such an injury. 

[ have never hada creature choked by them, 
and I believe there is very little danger, when the 
creatures have liberty and are accustomed to feed 
upon them. 

Apples are worth nothing at all to make into 
cider, unless it be worth over fifty cents per bar- 
rel; and if you have to hire your labor, you may 
as well let them rot under the tree, as make them 
into cider. 1 consider my apples under the tree 
worth more for my creatures, than the cider would 
sell for, if made up for me for nothing. 
an estimate in this way ; I call potatoes worth for 
cattle 124 cents per bushel, and apples half price. 


Nine bushels of apples, the average quantity for a | 


barrel, at 64 cents will be 58 cents, 
more than your cider will sell for. And I believe 
apples are worth more than half the price of pota- 
toes, and am confident, that when cattle are full 
fed on each, that they would fat faster on apples 
than on potatoes. 

It appears by our agricultural publications that 
many farmers at the south are making use of ap- 
ples as food for farm stock. The number who are | 
using them here as food for hogs, both in the fall 
and winter, is increasing. I know of several 
farmers, who fed their hogs on apples throuvh the 


fore part of last winter, and are fully satistied of 


the utility of the practice. 

As our fodder this winter will be deficient, I 
think it important, that those who heve orchards, 
instead of wasting their time in meking a useless 
quantity of cider, and cider brandy, should lay up 
their late apples to feed their hogs and other stock 
in Winter. 

I would also recommend to farmers to save their 
pumice. A load of pumice is worth as much as a 
load of pumpkins. I have given it to young catile 
and to sheep in the fall, #nd in one instance I 
saved a load for my sheep in winter, which th y 
ate with great greediness and goo: effect. 

A gentleman informed me that he first discover- 
ed the worth of pnmice, as a food tor neat cattle, 
by the following fact. Jie owned a cider mill, im- 


T make | 


or eight cents | 


Some practical cultivators, however, have sug- 
gested to us that sour apples set their cattle’s 
teeth on edge, and render them less capable of 
masticating other food. Mr Preston of Penn. in- 
forms us, (see N. FE. Farmer, vol. i. page 121) that 
in a visit toa German orchardist, his horse was 
supplied with a baiting of sweet apples, apparently 
as a matter of course, or something to which his 
entertainer had been accustomed. Sweet apples 
are no doubt much more valuable for cattle food 
than sonr, as saccharine matter is a substance, 


which contains more nourishment than any other. | 


With regard to pomace we are informed that it 
was made use of for winter food for cattle, by the 
late Gen. E. H. Dersy. 


housed it as he would other forage. But, if it is 


| preliminary remarks by Dr Adams, President, con- 
gratulating the Society on its happy mee ling and 
their progress in promoting the important objects 
of its institution. S. K. Livermore Esq. of Milford, 
then delivered the annual address ; after which, 
the reports of the awarding commitees were read, 
The report of the viewing committee on Farms and 
Crops was highly interesting. More than 100 


|farms, crops, &c. were entered for competition, 


He probably dried and | 


intended for that purpose, care should be taken to | 


dry and house it before it has been drenched by 
rains, and not suffer it to lie in such heaps as to 
cause fermentation, as it would be thus deprived 
of most of its value. 


From the New Hampshire Statesman. 


HILLSBOROUGH CATTLE SHOW. 


| 


| 
; 
! 
! 


on which 3) premiums were awarded. 
Considerable accessions have been made to the 

Society, and the following elections were made 

for the ensuing year : 
SaMvueEL Soira, 
Benj. Poole, 
Robert M’Gaw, 
Alfred Foster, Bedford, 
Aaron I". Sawyer, Mt. Vernon 
Daniel Fuller, 


Peterborough, President. 
Hollis, ' 
Merrimack, 


Vice 
Presidents. 
Secretary. 
Treasurer. 
Fr. 
rancestown, 


Stephen Peabody, Milford, 
Isaac Kimball, Mason, Executive 
Russell Tubbs, Deering, Commitler 
Joseph Philbrick, , Weare, 
Oliver Whiting, Wilton, 

BE ES. 


The cruel system of smothering bees may now be 


The Agricultural Society of this County held totally dispensed with by a plan recently adopted 
its eighth anniversary on Wednesday of last week 
,at Wilton ; and at the same time the Cattle Show 
_and Exhibition of Manufactures were attended.— 


The Ploughing Match, Public Address, and the 
awarding of Premiums, was also attended to on 
that and the following day. There was a hand- 


‘some display of live stock, among which the young 


| younger farmers. 


cattle especially indicated the continued exertions 
of our farmers to improve their breeds. The neat 
stock of Mr Oliver Whiting of Wilton, consisting 
of tl head, excited particular attention, among 
which were 44 wilch cows, kept on one farm, and 
entirely devoted to the cheese dairy. Of sixty 
yoke of working cattle which were exhibited, ten 
yoke only were offered for premiums. Various 
trials of strength and agility upon the drag, and 
the plough, were exhibited. Among those who 
appeared in the command of terms was noticed the 
venerable Mr Tobie of Weare, now nearly eighty 
years of age, with all the activity and energy of 
the prime of life, and v ho has never, we under- 


stand, since the mstitution of the Society, failed of 
attenuing its exlibitions. Isis example is truly 


merits the imitation of the 
To his team, driven by himself, 


praisewortny, and 


|was awarded the first premium in the Ploughing 


mediately upon the road side, and te pumice was! 


thrown into the street. When be began to make 
cider, early in the autumn, there were a number 
of lean, half-starved cattle runuing in the road, 
that came daily and ate his pumice; and though 
there was at that season very little grass in the 
road, yet these cattle, only by eating pumice, be- 
came, before winter, very good beef. 

I am too well acquainted with the fixed prejudi- 
ces of mankind, to suppose that many will believe 
what I have written. If only one farmer in a hun- 
dred should be induced to make the experiment, , 
my expectations would be fully answered. 


ito do well, is always their characteristic.” 


match. 

The exhibition of manufactures and works of 
fancy, although not equa! in some respects to those 
of former years, was excellent, and manifested a 
desire not only to keep upa show, but what is 
much better, to enjoy the benefit of substantial fab- 
rics. The Ladies are egpecially entitled to praise 
for this part of the exhibition—* to show well, and 
Sev- 


eral pieces of Carpeting of superior manufacture 
‘and beautiful colour,were shown: excellent hearth- 


rugs, elegantly worked with fanciful figures, fit 
for the parlour of a “ republican nabob ;” dressed , 


woolen cloths of excellent fabric ; beautiful flan- | zette, of fourteen 


‘nels, fine as silk ; fine linen, and a variety of oth- 


with complete success: it is called “ driving,” and 
is easily accomplished: thus—At dusk, place a 
metal pot where the old hive stands; have a new 
hive prepared, with cross sticks, and cream and su- 
gar smeared inside; invert the old hive into the 
pot, quickly place the new one over it; tie a cloth 
round the meeting of both hives, so as to prevent 
any of the bees escaping ; then keep striking the 
bottom of the metal pot, with an iron instrument, 


|and in less than ten minutes all the bees will be 


driven by the sound from the old to the new hive ; 
then untie the cloth, and lift the new hive to the 


/place where the old one stood, at the same time 


quickly covering the honey hive with a white cloth 
to prevent any of the bees returning to it. In the 
morning, lift a corner of the cloth so as to make a 
small aperture to let out any of the bees that 
should remain, and by striking the (pot as before, 
they will instantly depart, and join their compan- 
ions in the new settlement. It may be necessary 
to feed the bees well for a few days with sugar, 
and they will proceed to work imme liately after. 
Lon ton paper. 


PRODU CT IV E L AND. 

The Philadelphia Democratic Press states, that 
a gentleman in the vicinity of that city has this 
year made from less than half an acre of dry, 
gravelly land, two hundred and sixty gallons of 
wine ; and trom the same land has sold twelve 
hundred pounds of grapes, besides what have been 
used in his family and are yet on the vines. The 
price of the grapes varied from six to twenty-five 
cents a pound. Averaging the grapes at twelve 
and a half cents, and the wine at two dollars a gal- 
lon, thus less than half an acre of land has _pro- 
duced, at least, six hundred and seventy dollars 
this year.— Con. Courant. 


An Apple has beer on left at the office of this Ga- 
inches in circumference, and 
twenty-one and a half ounces weight. It comes 


AGRICOLA. ler articles. i from Evesham, N. J. The abundance and size of 
—_— | On Thursday the Society formed in procession, | the fruit, this year, in that state, Delaware and 
Remarks by the Editor of the N. E. Farmer.— and proceeded to the meeting house where pray- | Pennsylvania, must strike every traveller. 


The foregoing appears to us highly worthy the at- | 


ers were offered by the Rev. Mr Beede: a few | 





{| Phil. N. Gaz.] 
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From the Trenton Emporium. 


ESSAYS ON THE HORSE. 


{n my own immediate neighborhood | have suc-_ 
ceeded satisfactorily in showing the advantages of | 


a “blood Horse,” in beauty, vigor, strength, and 
above all in endurance. In the power I mean, to 


support for the greatest length of time, the se-| 
verest labour and fatigue without injury. So that 


now though common horses stil] continue among 
us, yet few or none without some mixture of rac- 
ing blood are raised here. | allow it is not expe- 
rience of their better qualities alone, which has- 
tened to this result. 

Great aid has been derived from certain facts 
which are within every man’s knowledge. Farm- 
ers are like Lawyers, and Doctors, and Printers, 
and stronger and more durable conviction is pro- 
duced by a single fact which speaks to the Pocket, 


than by a hundred well written and finely spun | 


speculations. 

For instance, one of my neighbors has sold a 
three year old colt for six hundred dollars in cash, 
asum exceeding all that he could expect to re- 
ceive from the produce of his farm otherwise.— 
Another has disposed of a two year old for up- 
wards of four hundred dollars, and the blood colts 
generally are worth from one hundred and fifty to 
three hundred dollars.—A gentleman in a neigh- 
boring state has received more than nine thousand 
dollars for the produce of a single mare ; and an- 
other for services perforined by is horse, upwards 
of thirty thousand dollars.—I{n addition to these 
facts, I may be allowed to say that in our own 
state, in an adjoining county, a famous horse of 
the best blood in our country, has just closed a 
season, which will yield his owner very little short 
of three thousand five hundred dollars. 

These facts, and very many others like them 
ought to satisfy any practical farmer, that he 
should never neglect an opporiunity of improving 
the stock of his horses, and that if proper atten- 
tion be paid to them, they may become the most 
profitable part of his yearly produce—merino 


sheep, and Alderney cows to the contrary not- 


withstanding. 
I have just seen an account of the sale of “ blood 
horses,” belonging to the estate of the late Mr 


Field of Virginia, who had taken great pains to. 


select and rear from the best stock in that state. 
The sale took place on the first of September inst. 
and attracted very considerable attention ; one of 
the horses sold for three thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. Phillis a mare sold for one thousand six hun- 
dred and fifty four dollars—a mare sixteen years 
old the dam of the two preceding, for twelve hun- 


dred and five dollars—a filly of 12 months old, for. 


three hundred and fifty-seven dollars, and one other 
tilly only four months old for five hundred dollars ! 
The two latter were also out of the same mare, 


#0 that the dam herself, and her four colts produc- | 
ed to the estate the large sum of seven thousand 


two hundred and sixteen Dollars!!! A sum of 
money about equal to the rent of 15 or 20 of the 
best farms in our part of Jersey. 

I have said in a former number, that nature 
seems to have endowed the race horse with a life 
of longer duration than the common horse. In 
proof of the truth of this statement I could adduce 
the ages of very many of the celebrated horses, 
both in England and in the United States—I how- 
ever content myself with saying that Diomede 
lived to the age of thirty-one years, and Sir Archy 





the most famous foal-getter of the South is now 
twenty-two years old, and apparently possessed of 
all his strength and vigor. 


VALUABLE IMPROVEMENT. 

We were much gratified last week in having an 
opportunity of witnessing a newly invented thresh- 
ing machine, put in operation by water power, at 


A FARMER. 
ar gen a= GSR Ae the farm of Mr Gilbert Waring, in this town.— 
From Coram’s Champion. The machinery is simple and economical—the 
whole expense not exceeding 25 or 30 dollars.— 
OYSTER LANDS. Water or horse power can be applied with perfect 

Although natural oyster beds but rarely exist | ease : and from what we observed, we have no 
except when there are eddies formed by the pe-/ doubt that a man and horse would be enabled to 
culiar set of the tides, or some roughness at the ‘thresh with one of these machines from #0 to 100 
bottom from rocks or stones to which the spawn | pyushels per day. The one in operation at Mr 
‘may attach, yet by taking proper measures they | Waring’s is of the smallest kind; but it threslied 
may be created artificially, as has long since been | with a emall head of water, three sheaves per min- 
proved in England. Oysters cast their spawn in | yte, Qn examining the straw, we were unable to 
the month of May, which somewhat resembles | find any kernels remaining, though the wheat was 
drops of melted tallow ; this floats about in the | quite damp and unmerchantable.—Suratoga Sent. 





water until it comes in contact with some substance 
which arrests its progress, to which it inmediate- 
ly adheres, and in 48 hours after the shell is form- 
ed. Hence the great numbers of small oysiers 
frequently found adherent to brush fences exten- 
ding into salt water, dock logs, &c. Now from 
‘these facts it is obvious, that by sticking down 
quantities of brush, or anchoring bodies of sap- 
lings with all their branches, at the proper season 
of the year, whenever the ground is suitable for 
the growth of these shellfish, and at the proper 
time after the oyster has attained a svitable size, 
raising this dredge, and scraping them off into the 
water, beds may be formed much easier and 
cheaper than by raising them from the natural 
beds and replanting them. In this way their cul- 
tivation might be extended in New-Jersey almost 
indefinitely, where proper legislative encourage- 
ment and protection afforded, and to the most in- 
calculable benefit of her citizens. But as the plan 
is new in our country (although well understood 


in some parts of Europe) as it was not practised by | 


our ancestors, [ shall probably only incur the ridi- 
cule of our Solomons for proposing it, and will 
therefore, for the present, say no more on the sub- 
ject. PONTICO. 





SUCCESS OF CORN IN DRILLS. 
The best crop of Indian corn we have ever known 


HOME-MADE WINE. 

Last weck we were presented with a glass of 
| wine from the vineyard of Col, Carr, who was for- 
merly in the United States service at Trenten.— 
({t was made at his vineyard, near Gray’s Ferry, 
' Philadelphia, of the Powel Grape. This wine has 
|a fine rich colour, and is very pleasant to the taste. 
|The Powel Grape is said to be a native of this 
| country,and therefore stands the climate much bet- 
ter than the imported Grages.—It is also excel- 
lent as a table fruit, and withal is said to be a good 
bearer. With these advantages, it may be sup- 
posed, that ere long the Powel Grape will be ex- 
tensively cultivated—and if capable of producing 
as good wine as Col. Carr has sueceeded in mak- 
ing, it may perhaps drive from cominon use these 
pernicious distilled liquors which have proved to 
be so greatan evil in the land.[Trenton Federalist] 


FIRE PROOF CEMENT. 
The Frenci: cement for the roofs of houses, to 
| preserve the wood, and protect it from fire, is made 
\in the following manner: Take as much lime as 
iis usual in making a pailful of whitewash, and let 
it be mixed in the pail nearly full of water; in this 
put 24 lbs. of brown sugar, and 3 Ibs. fine salt ; 
mix them well together, and the cement is com- 
\pleted. A little lampblack, yellow ochre, or other 





in this section of New-England was raised, this colouring commodity, may be introduced to change 
year, by Capt. Benjamin Wyatt of this town.— the colour of the cement, to please the faney of 
The corn is still on the cob, of course the exact those who use it. It has been used with creat suc- 
“amount per acre cannot be ascertained ; but from cess, and been recommended particularly as a pro- 
such data as has been taken we feel safe in rating tection against fire. Small sparks of fire, that fre- 
it between 90 and 100 bushels. The land was us- quently lodge on the roofs of houses, are prevent- 
ed for corn last year. Before planting this year it oq by this cement from burning the shingles. 
was well ploughed and manured. The dressing | “ (Charleston (S. C.) Courier. 
was spread upon the ground. The corn was in} een ee, : 
‘drills 4 feet apart, and the stalks from 4 to 6 inch- SHAGBARK WALNUTS, OR HICKORY 
es from each other. Before harvesting, a measure | NUTS. 
of four feet upon a row would include, on an av-| Now js the time, as we are informed, to gather 
erage, 10 good ears. This fact will at once show them, and a short article on this subject may not 
the advantage of planting in drills. No person) pe amiss, for the best Shagbarks in this country, 
would expect ten ears upon a hill, even were they jf not in the world, are to be found on Connecticut 
four feet asunder. /river, and they were never known to be more abun- 
We have observed that almost all the success- gant nor of better appearance than they are this 
‘ful competitors for premiums on crops of Indian |), The reason why they are usually gathered too 
|corn, have planted it in drills, yet we seldom sec a ilate is to save trouble, and the reason why they 
field thus laid out. Why this is so we know not. | should be gathered now is that their flavour, as well 
It is stated that the expense of cultivating is about | 45 the whiteness that distinguishes a good walnut 
equal in the two methods. Its being in rows must | from a poor one will be preserved. After a frost 
| give the corn a much better opportunity to draw |the nats are usually shaken off or jarred off by 
support from the earth ; and it seems fair to con- | blows with an axe or beetle—and the shuck as it 
leclude the ground wiill be left in a much more uni- | js called comes off, of itself. Now it is necessary 
form state. Another year we hope to see the two | to knock them off with a pole. Then if they are 
methods fairly tested. [Penobscot Gaz.] spread in some dry place,the shucks will separate as 
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the walnuts ripen and there will be no more trou- boiling water; when dissolved, add 3 Ibs. of pearl- | family and friends, at his manor on Elkridge. It 
ble about them. If suffered to remain on the tree | ash, and stir the mixture well with a stick until the | Was highly gratifying to see the last surviving 
after the shucks begin to open, the rain gets in, | effervescence cease; then add a quarter of 4 Ib. of signer of the Declaration of Independence passing 
colours the shell, penetrates to the meat and spoils | pulverised yellow arsenic, and stir the whole to- |into his ninetieth year, still exhibiting so perfect a 
the nut for market or for use—two totally distinct | gether. Lay it on with a paint brush, and if the model of elegant manners, such a happy example 
things as some of our neighbours well know. | wall has not been painted before,two or even three | of cheerfulness and intellectual refinement, erect 

[Con. Mir.} | coais will be requisite. To paint a common sized and sprightly as any of the party, left as it would 
jToom of this colour, will not cost more than six! seem by Providence, to inculcate by their visible 








NEW MILL. _ jdollars. Ifa pea-green is required, put in less, if fruits the inestimable value of temperance— 

We have seena mill constructed on 2 new prin- | an apple-green, more of the yellow arsenic. ‘cleanliness, revularity in diet and bodily and relig- 
ciple, by Messrs. Harris & Wilson, of this city, | {N. H. Statesman.) | ious exercises, and a wise government of all the 
which will doubtless prove highly advantageous, | ewe grosser passions. He plunged into his limestone 
more especially in that part of our country where CATTLE SHOW. spring bath every morning before sunrise, and still 


water privileges are scarce. It is called the “Per- | The annual Meeting, Cattle Show and Fair of rides on horseback with pleasure in good weather. 
yendicular Grain Mill,” and may be worked by, the Strafford Agricultural Society, will be held in 4 large portion of the day is devoted to reading. 
steam, horse or water power. The one which we this town on Wednesday and Thursday, the 18th Having received at St. Omars, the best classical 
viewed is in the stone mill of Gen. Stephen Van | and 19th inst. An Address will be delivered be- education, he has always retained his partiality for 
Rensselaer, near his mansion house, and executes | fore the Society by James Bartlett, Esq. of this” Latin and French literature. {Am. Farmer.| 
work with great facility. It occupies but a small | town, on Wednesday the 18th. [Ports. Jour.] | a 
space, and though the stones are but 27 inches di- = - oa 
psec and aie only a one horse power, it will | NEW YORK, Serr. 11.—The Evening Post 
grind four bushels of wheat per hour with ease, rene “oman von higy on te anger ig w36-otl that mar may not unfrequently take lessons of du- 
and produces excellent flour. The stones, instead ‘pases Company. in boring fe water in Broadway ty even trom a brute. The following singular cir- 
of being placed horivontally, are fixed in a perpen- | rote! Bond ee neve olveady pennies tw 6 cumstance, which we have from good authority, 
dicular position, and are brought in closer contaci | depth of 240 feet, which “7 ens than pe hundred places the vinsnediion in bold and striking relief. 
or separated at pleasure by means of a screw.— | feet below the East or Hudson river. he result. ee Salen ans ell cane aah we , 
They perform 250 evolutions in a minute. The | has been favourable, and water of the purest and 2 ohn Bic an _ ary 4 *%; oe ee 0 
machinery is simple and cheap in its construction, | S°ftest kind has been obtained. It is intended, paired Py rs reg we - oe e 1 Si 
and we should say, not liable to get out of repair. | #0wever, to proceed wa still greater depth, and a ag - i hg reg sdreg: pcre saa 
This mill is adapied to all the uses of the com- | to strike upon a fountain, which shall raise the jet #n¢, for accommodation in : seg — - a gece 
crist mill, and has been found to be excellent |to a considerable height above the surface. a communication into a field on os oppo site side 
erage : er rod pice ; of his lane,and thence through several fences down 
in grinding paints in oil. [Albany D. Adv.] HINTS TO FARMERS. ‘toa permanent stream. While turning out the 
CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR. The Rt. Hon. Jno. Sinclair, in addressing Eng- horses one day, as was usual, for the purpose of 
This interesting exhibition, the particulars of lisa I armers, on “ the means of alleviating the watering them, it was obsery ed that a horse which 
which will be found in the advertisements, is to | “istresses which are likely to result from the unfa- had gone blind shortly before, missed his way, and 
take place on Monday and Tuesday the 9th and vourable season, gives the following advice :— strayed a considerable distance up the lane, while 
10th inst. in the village of Pawtucket. The in- When oats and barley are very short in the straw, the other horses passed on to the water, and re- 
ducements held out by the society in the promised they should be reaped with a short scythe,as stubble turned to the place where they had entered the 
award of premiums, and the pride which the Farm- j will be much wanted for cattle. The second crop outer field. An old horse, who had been the com- 
ers, Manufacturers, and Artizans of Rhode Island | of clover, if it contains much sep, should be placed panion of the poor blind wanderer, seeing his pre. 
so generally feel ick the subject, will insure a dis- in alternate layers with straw, which will dry it, dicament, went to him—conducted hina gently 
lies worthy the association, and of the state, to | and at the same time the value of the straw is down to the water, and back to the place where 
the advancement of whose domestic and agricul-| doubled. The mixture should also be salted.— the others were feeding. rhe whole of ihe hor- 
tural interests, that association has so efficiently | Weeds, dry leaves, fern, river sand, &c. may be ses then moved across the lane into the field from 


contributed. The Address on this occasion, be- | *4ded to manure. Winter turnips should be sow- whence they came—it being the best pasture. 
fore the Society, will be pronounced by Joseph L. | ed broad cast tor cattle. Linseed and oil cake Who js not struck with this instance of social 


Tillinghast, Esq. in which it is not doubted that | are recommended, which = be wt wher i from feeling and attachment ina brute? And what a 
fortility of genius will throw a freshness and ver- the Continent of America. The probabi ity of @ reproach does it cast upon the too common conduct 
dure even over the dryness that in the estimation SC@rcity ot hay is so great, that a large Scotch of earth’s proud lord, towards his fellow-man, un- 
of many appertains to agricultural disquisitions. | Parmer proposes to import it 1 wegpnanen Kelp, der similar circumstances ? Not unfrequently, the 
[Farmers’ and Manufacturers’ Journal. ] (oil and fish are recommended for manure, @nd companion of his youth—the friend who had shar- 
-— | the farmers are earnestly called upon by the wri- oq his substance liberally with him in the days of 
RICE, jer, to take measures to prevent the evil conse- pj, prosperity—is left, under a change of fortune, 
At this season of the year, when the variety of | quences likely to result in many parts of the king- when «clouds and darkness come upon him,” to 
fresh meats, vegetables of various sorts, and many | dom, from “ the uncommon heat and dry ness of grope his way, silently and alone, through suffer- 
kinds of fruit greatly abound,there are perhaps few | the season ; the scarcity of grass, the diminished ings which there are none to pity—none to as- 
articles of diet more salutary, and especially for | quantity of hay, the failure inthe crop of turnips, /suage—with no hope in life—and no friend but 
children, than that of rice.—The method of pre- and the certain deficiency of straw.” | death.— Spectator. 
paring it varies among professed cooks, but the | We think the plan and style of this letter might 
following mode is said to be one of the best. Soak be recommended as a useful model in this country. | Perhaps a better season, for the growth of In- 
the rice from breakfast to dinner, when have ready | Timely hints to our farmers, from men of intelli- | diam corn, wae mover known, than. Garmers fe. this 
a sufficient quantity of boiling water, in which a | gence, experience and observation in agrionltaval | ester have this year enjoyed. The cars. ore 
handful of salt has been thrown. Put in the rice, | subjects, or from Agricultural Societies, might be large, full and sound. The weather hes been as 
and let it boil ten or fifteen minutes,when pour the circulated every season with as much advantage | lia for ripening as it was for bringing it 
whole in a cullender to drain. By this simple ; here as in England. [N. Y. Daily Adv.] | 2 . 


jforward. Until the 15th we had not even a cool 
moce of boiling, the kernels of the rice will ap-. nanan . = night. On the nicht of the 16th the air was a 
= ” ‘ | —T : > than one hundred } Bight. n th oh as 
pear distinct, tender and white. [N. II. States.} | Mr Carroll.—There are more 


‘eer on the Harewood estate, from Which the best | little pred ; but a aad a a to do my ¥n 
IN : ge. The potatoes have not fared so well as the 
TO MAKE CHEAP BEAUTIFUL GREEN | buck is always selgcted as an annual offering to aze - I re ~ pee tonones eh reales Po 
PAINT ithe venerable Carroll of Carrollton, on his birth-|COTM. “An extensive and heavy Fust pre 
AINTL. The last of these recurred on Wednesday | their coming to maturity in the most favorable 
a roray and manner; yet the crop will be very ‘good. Vines 
have yielded bountifully. {Bangor Gaz.] 








Sraunton, Va. Sept. 22. 
Singular Circumstance.—It has been remarked 




















The cost of this paint is less than one fourth of oil | Cav. ‘ ; 
colour, and the beanty far superior. Vake 4 Ibs. jlast the “(th instant, when in fine health 
of Roman vitriol, and pour on it a tea-kettle full of! spirits he received the heartfelt gratelations of his | 
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SUBSTANTIAL COMPLIMENT. 

We beg leave to proffer our most grateful ac- 
knowledyments to the Riode Island Society tor 
the Encouragement of Domestic Industry, for the 
efficient testimony of their approbation which tuey 
have manifested in the following vote. Our ut- 
most efforts shall not be wanting to justify the fa- 
vourable opinion which tieir deeds as well as 
words have expressed of the Vew England Far- 
mer. 


“ Ata meeting of the Standing Committee of the 
Rhode tsiand Society for the Encouragement of 
Doinestic Industry — 

“ Voted, That Mess. Wa. Ruopes and Thomas 
Burruw be a Committee to procure 150 copies of 
the fifth volume of the New England Farmer,— | 
tho same being for the use of the members of the 
dociety.” 


FRUIT TREES. 

When farmers raise their own fruit trees from | 
the seed (as they will in-time if they rightly com- | 
prehend their own interest) it is never worth while | 
to graft them in the nursery. Let them grow till 
you can ascertain what sort of fruit they will nat- 
urally produce. The famous Baldwin, or Pecker 
apple was a come-by-chance. Had the original 
tree been cut off and grafted near the ground, ac- 
cording to the usual proceeding in nurseries, the | 
public could never have been benefitted by that 
valuable fruit. Mr Upham of Newton, gave us an| 
apple which grew on a tree spontaneously produc- | 
ed on his premises, which has as fine a flavour as | 
any apple we have tasted this season. An experi-, 
enced nursery man assures us that the best way) 
to manage with apple seeds intended for sowing is | 
to keep them in the fruit through the winter, and | 
sow them in the spring. 


| 


A friend of the Editor, who is an experienced , 
agriculturist, says that he is of opinion that the 
staggers in swine are sometimes, if not always, 
the consequence of feeding them with swill, in! 
which salt-petre is a constituent part. That he 
has had several hogs which sickened, and some of 
them died, with that disorder, the origin of whose 
distemper could be traced to a certain time and 
occasion, in which they were fed with the liquor 
in which a ham cured with salt-petre had been | 
boiled. We cannot say whether our friend is 
right as respects either the prognostics or diag- ! 
nostics, (as medical men would say,) of this dis- | 
ease. But we would suggest the thing as worth | 
investigation, as it relates to an animal, which 
among the more intelligent part of the farming 
communtiy hes more friends than adinirers. The 
remedy for this disorder, so far as we can learn, 
most approved of, is “two table spoonfuls of castor | 
oil, and cutting the end of the tail to make it | 
bleed.” See N. E. Farmer, vol. iit. page 306. 


STAGGERS IN SWINE. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTRAS, 

Largest of .Ull.—Major Benjamin T. Reed of 
Mat bichead, has left in the office of the New Eng- 
land Farmer, an apple raised in that town, which 
weighs a little more than 24 ounces! This apple | 
is anonymous, and it is said that neither its origin | 


| sion. 


rinformed that the 


in the coor yaru of sir Jordan, Who ke ‘ps che | 
Merchant's Coffee-liouse, Lindall St. Boston, were 
raised the present season. beans of a sort new to 
us, but which we are iniorined were originally 
South America and snake 


One of the pods of tuese becns is 24 inch- 


frou are here called 
beans. 
es in length—and many otners lack but little of 
that leneth—Mr Seth Beinis, of Watertown, Ms. 
hos presented to us two apples, Riiode island 
Greenings, one weighing 152, the other lo ounces. 

From a melon vine, produced from one seed, in | 
the garden of Dr. Holbrook, on Milton Hill, were 
obtained three water melons, the whole weight of 
which was 834 pounds ; one melon weighing 23) 
pounds, a second 29, and the third 313 pounds. 

A water melon which grew the present season 
in the Garden of R. H. Gardiner, Esq. of Gardi- 
ner, Maine, in circumference the smallest way was | 
38 inches, but measured lengthwise, it girted 444 
inches, and weighed 314 pounds. 

A single Squash Seed, accidentally dropped in 
the garden of Nath’! Southworth Esq. of Lyme, 
N. Hi. has produced, during the past ‘season, by ac- 
curate measurement, 462 feet of vine, and the e- 
normous number of G00 squashes. Besides these, 
which are mostly full grown and fit for use, there 
still remain an abundance of smaller squashes, too 
inferior to notice, and too numerous to count. 

The Cucumber, an account of which was given 
in our paper of the 13th inst. now measures eight 
feet nine inches and a quarter. [Haverhill paper.] 

An English Turnip was raised this season in 
Concord by Mr. Farwell, which weighed 1] pounds, 
and measured 39 inches in cireuinference. 





CONCORD (MASS.) CATTLE SHOW. 


We are informed that things are in a promising 
train for producing an excellent Cattle Show, &c. 
at Concord on the iith inst. Among other exhi- 
bitions will be those of trials of strength and do- 
cility in oxen, in drawing loaded wagons. This 
we believe will be a novelty in the annals of the 
Middlesex Society of Hushandmen and Manufac- 
turers ; and we advise Messrs Everybody, & Co. 
to present themselves as spectators on the occa- 





(G°The Members of the Rhode-Island Society | 

for the Encouragement of Domestick Industry, are | 

7th Annual Meeting, Cattle | 

Show, and Exhibition of said Society, will be hol- | 

den at the village of Pawtuxet, on Monday the 9th, | 
and Tuesday the 10th, of October. 

All entries for premiums (excepting working 
Oxen) at any time previous to Saturday, the 7th of 
October, must be made to the Secretaries of the 
Show,or directed to them and left at the Post- Office 
in Providence or Pawtuxet. All entries on Sat- 
urday, 7th, and after that day, are to be made to, 
the Secretaries of the Show, who may be found | 
at the Hall of the Society, and no entries will be} 
received after 9, A. M. on Monday. | 

All manufactured articles must be deposited at 
the Fair House on Friday or Saturday. 

The General Meeting of the Society for the | 
choice of Otlicers will be holden on Monday at 
9, A. M. 





' 


Workin. Oscp must be entered before 9 0 clock 


on Monuay evening. 


The Ploicshing Match will commence on Tues. 


day morning, at 10 o’clock, aud immediately after 


the other triols of Working O.en. 

The reports of the Viewing Committees must be 
ln re.diness for the Standing Cominittee on ‘Tues. 
vay xt i2, M. precisely. 

At 2, P. M. on Tuesday, the premiums will be 
declared in the Society’s Hall, after which the 
Auction sale of premium articles will take place. 

The owners of Working Oxen, or Cattle exhib. 


ited in the yoke, will bring with them a chain to 


each yoke, to secure them to posts which are 
erected and appropriated for that purpose. 
Marshals will be appointed, and will be under 


oath, and charged with the execution of the ar. 


rangements, and with the preservation of good or- 
der on the occasion. JOHN B. FRANCIS, 
Sept. 22. Secretary. 


Worcester Agricultural Society. 
QP°The Trustees of this Society are reminded, 
that a meeting of the Board stands adjourned to 
Tuesday, the 10th of October, 6 o’clock, P. M. at 
the Probate Office. 
WILLIAM D. WHEELER, Ree. Sec’y 
Worcester, Oct, 2. 1826. 
Bristol Agricultural Society. 
{The Cattle Show, Exhibition &c. of the | 
Bristol County Agricultural Society, will take 7 


place on Tuesday the 31st of October next, instead (7 


of the 24th, as heretofore notified, in consequence | 
of some circumstances which the Society are un- 
ab!e to control. per order, 

WM. A. F. SPROAT, Sec’y. 

Taunton, Sept. 25, 1826. 

Rail Road.—Massachusetts is about to enjoy 
the honor of putting into operation the first rail- 
road inthis country. There is an immense ledge 
of beautiful granite in the town of Quincy, from 
which the Bunker Hill Monument Association in 
tend to draw the materials for the construction o/ 
their monument. It was found that a railway from 
the quarry in Quincy to the water’s edge, would 
be of great public advantage, and accordingly an 
act of incorporation was procured, and the rail- 
road commenced in May last. Its whole length 
is about three miles. It has a stone foundation, so 
as to resist the frost, and the top timbers are fa- 
ced with iron, on which the rail-road is laid. Th 
whole road is nearly finished. Contracts for the 
delivery of the granite in Boston have alrealy 
been made. The liberality and public spirit ofa 
company of the citizens of Boston have supplied 
the means for the formation of this valuable work. 

{Natienal Journal.) 


WHOOPING COUGH. 
It is said that a plaster of guin galbanum appli- 
ed to the breast, cures this complaint. 





‘he Vergennes, (Vt.) Cattle Show on the 22d 
ult. was well attenJed, some of the neat cattle 
were very superior. Te articles of domestic man- 


j ufacture, thouch not numerous, gave evidence of 


> 


At Il, A. M.a procession will be formed, and | increasing skill and improvement. 


proceed to the Meeting Honse, where an Address | 
will be pronounced by JosnpmL. Tintinenast, | 
Hsq. 


The procession will be conducted from | continues to receive attention. 





The raising of Mulberry trees in Pennsylvania. 
The Editor of the 


or pedigree has beer traced. The tree which pro- ;thence to Aborn’s Hotel, where a dinner will be | Press calculates that in less than two years, there 
duced it yields bountifully, and most of its apples |provided ; aftgr dinner the several viewing Com- | will be 200 silk looms at work in Philadelphia. 


weigh 10 or 13 ounces each. 


mittees will pPoceed to the duties assigned them. 
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Valuable Horses and Bulls of Imported Stock, 
FOR SALE. 

WITHIN the last three years the 
Massachusetts Society for promoting 
received from England several very valuable Animals, 
presented to them by the public spirited British Admi 
ral ~ir lsaac Coffin, and also his brother General John 
Coffin, natives of Viassachusetts, with the sole object 
{improving the breeds of this State. And the Trus- 
tees believing that their generous intentions would be 
more extensively realized, if owned as private property, 
than by any method they have been able to’devise as 
a public body-—have resolved to dispose of them at 
Public Auction at their next Cattle Show at Brighton 
on the 18th day of October next, under the positive 
imitation of their being always kept within the State 
of Massachusetts. 

The Subscribers being appointed a Committee for 


Trustees of the 


this purpose, will receive proposals for private sale, | 


till said day, and give every information relating to 
them. 

No. 1—The fall blooded ** Improved Durhain Short 
Horned” Bull .2dmiral—was raised by the celebrated 
John Witherill, England—is the ** grandson on both 
sides of Comet (of which testimony can be exhibited.) 
He is ofa beautiful Roan colour, was 5 years old last 
May, is perfectly gentle, and is presumed to be equal 
to any Bull of this most celebrated breed ever imported 
to this country, having cost in England One Hundred 
and Twenty Guineas. This breed are presumed to ar- 
rive at maturity for the stall much earlier than-any 
other—and are generally great milkers. 


No. 2—The * Cleveland Bay” Horse Sir Isaac—is 


Wea beautiful dark bay with black mane, tail and legs, 


154 hands high, was three years old last May, and has 
scarcely arrived at his prime.—This breed is consider- 
edin England very superior for gentlemen’s Carriage | 
Horses, and being always of the same colour are easily 
matched—and highly valuable for all Farming purpos- 


Mes, and crossed with the ** thorough Blood’? make the 


vest Gig and Saddle Horses. 


No. 3—The celebrated Horse ** Columbus”—he is 


Wil years old—is of the English ‘* Suffolk light Cart 


* 


a 


wreed’’—is of a beautiful dapple grey colour. He isa 


WMlorse of very great power, probably the strongest in 


he State. His Colts are highly approved, and one of 
hem now owned at Cambridge at less than 4 years 
id, has frequently drawn over one and a half Tons, 


“Rxclusive of the wagon, from Boston to Cambridge. 


WG 


No. 4—The ** Hereford Bull Sir Isaac.” This Ani- 
mal was 3 years old last May—is dark red with white 
ace—was raised on the estate of a Baronet and mem- 
er of the British Parliament, and by him recommended 
sone of the best of the breed. —Thry have long been 


Tkoown as first rate for Draught Oxen, and for the 
Piall ; and have at the most celebrated Cattle Shows in 









Pep hoice 


: 


‘ngland for many years competed with the ** Improved 
Durham Short Horns.” They rank high also for the 
apairy. 

Tias Animal is now at Northampton and will be for 
Bale atthe Hampshire Cattle Show in October next, 
Roder the direction of the President of that Society. 

@ (Signed) JOHN PRINCE, Commit- 
RICHARD SULLIVAN,§ (ee. 
Roxbury, 18th Aug. 1826. 










Kenrick Vursery. 

FRUIT AND FOREST TREES for sale 
as usual near the Brighton Post Office.—| 
‘The Nursery contains a good vari: tyof Eng- 
Wish erry Vrees; and of Pear trees, from which gen 
men who seasonably apply can obtain samples ot | 
valof Mr Koight’s new sorts, so highly recommend- | 
Tin the Agricnitaral Journal. Also many thousands 
‘hodded apple trees of superior kinds good size, and 
wed hy all to be very thrifty and handsome. 
tal (housand of budded Peach trees, consisting of a} 
collection of about 40 of the best sorts discover- 
Bd in gardens or the mark: t; the peach trees are from | 


t 
to 8 







i 


Sev. | 


feet high, and the buyer has his choice at 30) 
cuts each; there are likewise plenty of Apricots and 
Hi Clarnes. } 
me (): 


rood sized Ornamental trees, the Flowering Cat- | 
Bas, and 'Llorse Chesnut—the Mountain Ash—Weep- | 
hs Willow—Silver Fir—Larch—Sugar maple—But- 


Agriculture have | 


‘some agent to receive and pay for them. 


! 

iternut, &c. Currant bushes,—the common red of all 
‘sizes, by ihe dozen, hundred, or thousand, on moder- 
ate terms.— Also the large Dutch White, and Red ;— 
the Champaine and the Black.—Red, White and 
Damask Rose -ushes.—Senna, Gum Acacia, English 


grapes,—Red and White Autwerp Raspberries, &c. 


_ this Nursery, wi hin six miles of Boston and so eas- 
ily viewed, stands in no need of that incessant praise, 
the interested and artful lavish on some distant Nur- 


series, which they well know are located in a wrong 
direction for supplying people in these Northern States. 
For it is an established maxim, of which they cannot 
be ignorant, that trees of rapid growth ought not to be 
robbed of their roots in the fashionable way and remov- 
ed from a mild to a colder situation,—but the reverse. 
However, Yankee sagacity is not casily outwitted, 
hence experienced Agriculturists as far south as Rhode 
Island, give a decided preference to trees from North- 
ern Nurseries. 

Orders addressed to J. & W. Kenrick, and sent to 
the Brighton post office, or left at the office of Dana & 
Fenno in State Street, will be duly attended to; and 
trees will be packed in clay and matts for shipping when 
ordered , but distant gentlemen should always employ 
On Satur- 
days, packed trees will be delivered in Boston free of 
charge for conveyance. 

In transplating, one year’s growth is frequently 
lost, if the trees happen to survive, by an unreasonable 
diminution of the roots, therefore special care shall be 
taken for their preservation. Sept. 15 


3—Patent Office 

4—History of Democracy iu the United States 

5—Constitution of Columbia 

6—Dr. Webster’s Manuel of Chemistry 

7—Flint’s Valley of ihe Mississippi 

8—Works of Mrs Barbauld 

9—Claims on France 

10—Judge Johnson and Count Pulaski 

11—-Sketch of the United States by a Russian 

12—Criticat Notices—Hunter’s Oration—Kiil- 
bourn’s Gazetteer of Ohio—The Harvest Festival— 
Chronvlogical History of New England—Principles of 
Political Economy—Hale’s Map of New England 
Hints to my Countrymen—An Indian’s Address to the 
W hites—Mexico—Strictures on Livingston’s System of 
Penal Laws—Puenos Ayres— New Documents relating 
to Columbus—Quarterly List of New Publications— 
Index. 


Medical School in Boston. 

| THE LECTURES at the Massachusetts Medical 
| College, in Boston, will commence on the third Wednes 
day in November. 
| Anat. and Surg. by Dr WarREN, 

Chemistry, by Dr Gonuam. 

Midwifery and Med. Jurisprud. by Dr Cuannino 

Materia Medica, by Dr Biertow. 

Theory and Practic of Physic, by Dr Jackson. 

The advantages for attending Hospital practice at 
this Institution, are cansidered equal to those afforded 
in any city of the United States. 6t. Sept. 22. 








WILLIAM PRINCE, propri- 
ctor of this establishment, offers 
to the public the most exten- 









PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. _ 
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sive collection of Fruits, Orna- | D.C, 

mental Trees, and Plants in APPLES, best, bbl | 1 25) 133 

America. ‘The Fruits have | ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - jton. | 60 00) 82 50 

been selected by actual inves-) = _ssperl dow - - - - | 95 00) 97 55 

tigation of their merits, and BEANS, white, - - - - - jbush, 200 2 50 

nearly all of which are engraft- BEEF, mess, 200 Ibs. new, - lbbl. 10 00, 10 20 

ed from bearing trees. cargo, Nol, new, - - | | $25 8 55 

In the selection, which has en eth No 2, new, - - | 6 00, 6 30 

pe = been the particular pursuit of BUTTER, inspect. No. I. new, | Ib. 1h 2 

his father and himself for more than half a century, he | CHEESE, new milk, = - - = | 9 10 
has spared neither pains nor expense, and such as did _ skimmed milk, - - 3 2 
not possess particular merit have been rejected and PLAX ae ee ee ee 9 10 
their accuracy has been tested by the best authors of | PLAX SEED - 2 = + + = |bush| 95 1 00 
the age. ‘FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St (bb). 4 75) 5 00 

In the present catalogue he offers above 590 new va- Genesee, oe | 475| 5 00 
rieties of Fruits vot to be found in any other collection, | ; Rye, best, - 2 = | | 325 3 50 
in America, and which include the most celebrated GRAIN, Rye - - - + = |bush) 74 95 
kinds that have within a few years past been brought | Com - - . 2 83 86 
into notice and recommended by those distinguished Barley - oi | | 73 76 
Horticulturalists, Yan Mons & Duquesene, and by Mr) Oats - - . 2 | 55 60 
Knight, President cf the Horticultural Society of Lon-| HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort, new, - | Ib. 10 il 
don. HOPS, No 1, Inspection - - | 

In regard to the character and accuracy of the Fruits LIME, - - - - - cask| 90 «61 00 
sent from this establishment. the proprietor refers to) OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern!gal. 75 80 
the Hon Jonathan Hunnewell, end other gentlemen in PLAISTER PARIS retails at ton.| 250 2 75 
Boston and its vicinity, who have patronized his estab- | PORK, Bone Middlings, new, |bbl 14 25 14 57 
lishment for the last fifty years, and particularly to the navy, mess, do. | ; 11 25 18 
fruit of the various kinds with which the Boston mar- Cargo, No 1, do. - - ld 87 11 00 
ket is now supplied from the extensive collection of SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - |bush} 267 3 55 
trees furnished the late Dr Oliver Smith, Secretary of Clover . tts >. Be 7 8 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, who, more | WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash 33 50 
,than thirty years since, had several thousand trees an- | do do unwashed 25 33 
inually, which were distribated among the members of | do 3-4 washed 30 35 
that Association. It may perhaps be deemed worthy do 1-2 do | 25 30 
of notice that near 100 varieties of the fruits offered for | Native ~- « « @& | 20 25 
sale, by the proprietor, are different from those cuiti- Pulled, Lamb's, Ist sort 40 
vated by other establishments under the same names, | do Spinning, Ist sort 35 

‘and the identity of every frait sent by him, the proprie- 
tors expre ssly guarantees. PROVISION MARKET. 

Catalognes may be obtained gratis of the subscriber, | BEER, best pieces - - - - | Ib. 9 12 
and orders left with him. (if from a distance post paid) | PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . | | 3 % 
ee ; |  ° whole hogs, - - - 5 CG 

JOSEPH BRIDGE, Agent for the Proprietor, No. | ih» + » « s ie | 6 10 

125 ‘‘ourt-street, Boston. Sep 29. VUTTON, + oe ak cee 5| g 
: panne aarenne PT TRE, « « so, 6 | Lk ee 15 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, BUTTER, eg & tub, ~ — | 17) 20 
This dav published by Frederick T Gray. at No 74 lump, best, - . - | 99) 2% 
| Washington street, up stairs, the North American R¢-| Onme . 6 « « « Bo wo J 13 
view, ter October, S698. IMEAL, Rye, retail,- - - - bv} 90] 1 00 
Contents. Indian, do.- . 1 60 

I1— Army ofthe United states POTATOFS. - ” 3 
2—Materials ior American History ! CIDER, liquor, (new) - - + jbbi. 1 50! 175 
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MISCELLANIES. | yet he thinks himself one of the cleverest chaps in 

— - = : ‘the lane, and laughs through all his stories as if 
THE LAKE OF THE DISMAL SWAMP. | there was a spice of wit in them. He accosted 
A young man at Norfolk, Virginia, became de-| me to-day as I was going to dinner—and this is 
ranged in consequence of the death of the girl he an important business with me, for I am an oid 
loved, and suddenly disappearing from his friends | yan, and my working days are nearly over. “Good 
was never more heard of, and as he had frequently jjorning, uncle Oliver, P’'ve a word to say to you” 
said in his ravings, that the girl was not dead, but) __«Well—be shori, I’m called to dinner”—* Oh 
had gone to the Dismal Swamp—it is supposed he yes, I'll be short,” but ega? before the iellow had 
wandered into that dreary wilderness, and had explained to me how his piy had gotten into his 
died of hunger or been lost in some of its dreadful ¢eljar and overturned his milk pans, the pudding 
morasses ; which gave occasion to the following was as cold as a stone, and worthy dame Dorothy 
lines by Moore. 


jalmost uttered a complaint. 
They made her a grave too cold and damp Short speeciics, short stories, short courtships— 
For a soul so warm and true, 
"ne potters alan ay we | ed for it—a short story that had not the more pith 
in it-——or a short courtship that was not more for- 
‘tunate thana long one. I showed a lad, who had 
been running after his sweetheart two years, old 
‘cousin Jeremiah’s long purse, which measured 
, half a yard, and had but a single sixpence at the 
| bottom—he borrowed it to take down to Charlotte's, 
His path was rugged and sore, ‘and they both took a hint from it and got married 
Through tangled juniper, beds of reeds lat once. 
Through many a fen where the serpent feeds, But the fashion of the times is contagious—Tell 
fat man aveur tot hetere. ‘allthe story-tellers, and speech-makers ; tell ail 
‘manner of good people, how pleasant a thing it is 
_to—* Be short.” 


And her fire-fly lamp, I scon shall see, 
And her paddle I soon shall hear, 

Loving and long our life shal! be 

And I'll hide the maid in a cypress tree, 
When the footstep of death is nar. 


Away to the Dismal Swamp he speeds 


And when on earth he sank to sleep, 
If slumber his eyelids knew, 
He lay where the deadly vine doth weep 
"SV tear, and nightly stee { ir * ey 
” teks tends Gels Aabehedbar haw —— | Spain.—The population of Cadiz is reduced to 
; ‘ g dew. 


,40,000—a few years ago, it was 65,000. The 
| frequency of executions at Madrid, has produced 
‘so much feeling among the people, that, when 
they take place, the whole garrison is under arms. 





And near him the she-wolf etirr’d the brake 
And the copper snake breath’d in bis ear 
Till he starting, cried from his dream! awake— 
**Oh! when shall | see the dusky lake 
And the white canoe of my dear?” ; : 
Pr. Paris, the author of pharmacologia, a gentle- 


He saw the lake and a meteor bright man well known to the medical and scientific 


Quick over its surface play’d: 


‘a wise man will always de short inthesethings. I, 
’ 4 at -_ ’ F , 
And she’s gone to the Lake of the Dismal Swamp, | noyer knew a short sermon that was not more lik- 


‘i‘he butchers at Avignon, in the South of France, 
have a curious process of skinning an ox: air js 
thrown in under the skin by a pair of bellows, 
which air is then forced forward by beating the 
inflated hide with clubs. (See N. E. Farmer, page 
60, vol. v.) 

Mr Pavis, of Slough, has published the result of 
an experiment for ripening wall-fruit, by covering 
the wall with black paint, which has completely 
succeeded, besides adding to the weight of grapes 
nearly two thirds. [English pa.] 
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‘uit and Ornamental Trees, 

Shrubs, &c. 
Fe STEPHEN F. MILLS & Co. 
Sy (late Prince & Mills) proprietors 
of the extensive Nursery at Flush. 
ing, long Island,near New York 
rier"... offer their very choice and selec 
collection ot Kruit Trees of all the various kinds te which 
they not only give their personal atlention, but which 
have the still greater advantage of being ingrafted from 
bearing !rees whose accuracy has been tested, they 
therefore solicit with the fullest confidence the patron 
|age ot the public. 

The ‘Trees, Shrubs, &c. are in the most thrifty and 
healthy state, the correctness of every sale by them is 
guaranteed, and the same attention observed in the se- 
lection as if the purchasers were present. 

Orders will receive faithful and prompt attention, 

j and catalogues furnished on application to HENRY I. 
BILLINGS, agent forthe proprietors, No. 18 India 
wharf. e, 4t Sept. 22. 
JAMES BLOODGOOD & Co’s 
Nursery at Flushing, on Long Island, near New 
York. 

IN be! alf of the proprietors of the abov: 
nursery, the subscriber solicits the orders o! 
horticulturists who may be desirous of stock- 
ling their gardens and fields with fruit trees of the finest 
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Welcome, (he said.) my dear one’s light! 
And the dim shore echo’d, for many a vight 
The name of the death cold maid. 


Till he hollowed a boat of the birchen bark, 
Which carried him off from shore, 

Far he followed the meteor spark ; 

The wind was high and the clouds were dark 
And the boat returned no more. 


But oft from the Indian hunter’s camp 
This lover and maid so true, 

Are seen at the hour of midnight damp 

Yo cross the lake by a fire-fly lamp, 
And paddle their white canoe. 





From the Trenton Emporium. 

Be short—Some people have a round about way 
of getting at things which is as wasteful of time as 
it is trying to the patience. I wish the Printers 
would notice it in the paper, and advise every 
body, on all manner of subjects to “ be short”—I 
shall be so. 

What can be more vexatious, when you are just 
going about your ordinary business, and perhaps 
ina hurry too, than for some idle fellow to take 
you by the button to say “only a word,” and de- 
tain you half an hour, in durance vile, listening 
to a story without beginning, middle, point or end. 
In which every little particular is intermingled 
with interminable digressions, silly comment, and 
tiresome fal-de-ral. Take such an one by the ears, 


and tell him to“ be short,” under the penalty of 


‘world, in a work he has lately published, very em- | sorts and most healthy avd vigorous stocks the prescut 


_phatically deprecates the practice of lighting rooms 


and buildings of public resort with Gas. He tells us | 


| that the gas contains carburetted hydrogen, which 
‘isa deadly poison, and even ina state of great 
\dilution it exerts a very baneful effect upon the 


; autumn. 
BLoopGoon & Co attend personally to the inocuicting 
‘and engrafling of all their fruit trees, and purchastts 
| may rely with confidence that the trees they order wil! 
prove genuine. 
The subscriber, agent of the above nursery, will re- 


|nerves. The Doctor states that he had attended (ceive orders for any quantity of se 

;many patients who had derived pains in the head, | F es pil nai Me 

‘nausea, and distressing languor from inhaling | msietihes pd s ar 

| unburnt gas in the boxes of a theatre. PLANTS. 

| Dr. Paris also relates an experiment mae by And the trees will be delivered in this city at the risk 

Sir Humphrey Davy, in inspiring a quantity of car- and expense of the Purchaser; the bills may be paid 

| buretted hydrogen gas, which had nearly cost Sir, = scale eats 

| Humphrey his life. | e reputation of this nursery is so extensively knows 

de pone ; and has been so well sustained that I take leave to re- 

| Mr Greenwood, proprietor of the New England | fer those in want of trees to any of the Ho ticulturi-t 

Museum, has received from Mr Endicott of Salem, | in this city and its vicinity, and ifocular demonstration 

a few pears which he lately took from the tree | ~ Soar S, Serene See ee ate Se Shas tatietes 

brought by. his ancestor. Gov. Endicott. in 1628 ~~ | to examine the trees in my garden at Dorchester pro- 

Ser wees aay ONS» Se Ort, TN AYS©-——\ cured from this nursery for three or four years past, 

The tree appears to be reviving, and new branches !some of which are now in bearing, all in a healthy aud 

are springing out from the old trunk. It this year | vigorous state. 

has produced 54 bushels, being a greater quanti-) Catalogues will be delivered gratis on application 

ty than usual for one year, during thirty years ee SEB. COWS 
s... ut the Geel in ont ‘Shiigias d Beit Rogers’ Building—Congress Street. 

past. But the fruit is not quite so good as com-| poston, August 25th 1826. eptf. 

mon. Some ofthe pears may be seen at the Mu- | 

seum. [Boston Gaz.] | 





To Farmers and Agriculturisis. 
PF ' .| WHITE MULBERRY TREE SEED. 
Six small crackers, grated, and four ounces of} Groner Merpock, No. 14 Market Square, has ju: 
cold roast lamb or veal,seasoned with mustard,vine- | received from Windham « ounty, Connecticut, a smal. 


‘an excellent dish, called mock lobster. 


gar, black pepper and sweet oil, is said to make 


Let our 
epicures try it. 


quantity of White Mulberry Tree seed, of this season's 
growth. The exce!tlence of the leat for the toad of the 
Silk Worm is too well known to need further recom- 


Josing them. | The Niagara (U. Canada) Gleaner says Mr. 


My neighbour Lewis Longyarn, has cost me Parker, the great sheep feeder, in that town, slaugh- 


more time _— two cows are worth, within six tered one the other day, the quarters of which 
months, by this very species of ill manners—and } weighed upwards of 120 pounds—rough tallow, 27. 


'mendation. 6t. August 25. 





ucy Published every Friday at ihree Dollars per an 
num. payable at the end of the year—but those whe 
pay within sixty days from the time of subscribing ar 
entitled to a deduction of Fifty Cents. 
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